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MENTAL HYGIENE IN ADULT 


EDUCATION’ 


TaE needs of students in adult-education programs 
are frequently of an emotional nature. The lonely 
spinster or widow, the distraught mother, the academic 
misfit, the machinist looking ahead, the successful busi- 
nessman who went to work at 16 and feels keenly the 
lack of a college education—these are here in the 
“night school” for companionship, guidance in human 
relationships, individual assistance with “school learn- 
ing,” some acquaintanceship with culture, and—above 
alla sense of personal security. 

Dale Carnegie, Rabbi Liebman, Professor Over- 
street, and Ron Hubbard have, each in his own way 
ind with diverse degrees of validity, sought to meet 
the widespread need many adults have for a sense of 

1 The experimental adult-education program that is dis- 
cussed in this article is conducted by each author under 
the auspices of the adult-education branch, Los Angeles 


Board of Education, and the Evening Center of the San 
Diego Junior College, respectively. 
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personal worth. That their books have been “best 
sellers” attests to the pervasiveness and urgeney of 
the needs they are intended to satisfy. 

The adult-education program can provide unique 
and significant services in the psychological area. 
Utilizing psychotherapeutic techniques, the authors 
have presented to groups of adults standard psycho- 
logical information, stressing personal problems and 
seeking to promote emotional health as well as to eul- 
tivate verbal and intellectual skills. To help realize 
the mental-hygiene goals, therapeutic techniques are 
brought to bear in three types of situations: 

1. The instructor lectures on material selected from 
the literature on learning, intelligence, vocational 
choice, friendship, marriage, parent-child relation- 
ships, conflict and frustration, emotion, motivation, 
and mental hygiene. The material is presented in 
small doses with generous pauses during which the 
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student feels encouraged and has ample opportunity 
to ask questions on what the instructor is saying or 
on what is in the textbook, to dispute anything he has 
heard or read, and, most significant, to express a prob- 
lem which concerns him and to have psychological 
principles brought to bear upon that problem. The 
teacher structures the topics for discussion, summarizes 
comments made, and finally relates them to sound psy- 
chological evidence. The bulk of activity consists of 
class discussion and exchange of ideas and feelings. 
Therapeutic values are achieved by the opportunity 
provided for expression of feelings, by the reassur- 
ance resulting from mutual acknowledgment of com- 
mon problems, and by the reassurance, support, and 
guidance derived from the facts and principles of psy- 
chology presented. Classes can range in size from 
twenty to sixty and still allow for ample therapy-value 
interactions. 

2. Occasionally, it is possible to organize a second- 
semester class for group discussions of spontaneous 
material. Members know one another and have 
worked together previously in a larger group. Their 
tensions are somewhat reduced, and they are less self- 
conscious. The feeling for and understanding of 
group-interaction procedures obtained from the ex- 
periences in the previous class promote speedy and 
effective working with emotional problems. The 
group members rather than the teacher raise the prob- 
lems for discussion. The teacher serves only to reflect 
expressed feelings, to give some order to speakers, and 
to relate and interpret feelings not understood by the 
group members. 

The therapeutic aspects are not unlike those in any 
group-therapy situation. The expression of feelings 
and the opportunity for personal explorations in a 
mutually supportive situation are the main elements 
of profit.2 The major difference, arising from the 
larger number here (15-25) as contrasted with the 
typical group-therapy situation, is that the instructor 
has a somewhat greater burden in retaining and re- 
lating so many expressions. There appears to be no 
important limitation for the group from this size 
factor other than a limiting in frequency of expres- 
sion for any given person.’ This limitation is mini- 
mized in the light of the added support which num- 
bers ean afford. 

3. The instructor makes time available for indi- 
vidual consultations. Two kinds of people mostly 
ask for such counseling: those whose resistance and 
fear inhibit them from discussing their problems in 
publie and those who wish to supplement the group 


2 Detailed therapeutic objectives in group therapy are 
well defined in L. H. Loeser, W. Furst, I. S. Ross, and 
T. Bry, ‘‘Group Psychotherapy in Private Practice,’’ 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1949, 3, p. 215. 

3 For other objections, see L. H. Loeser, et al., op. cit., 


p. 222. 
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discussions. The individual is seen as often ag }, 
wishes and time permits. In most eases, nondirectiy, 
techniques as described by Carl Rogers* are employed, 
These rest upon the basic premise that “therapy j 
not a matter of doing something to the individual, o, 
of inducing him to do something about himself, [j ; 
instead a matter of freeing him for normal growti 
and development, of removing obstacles so that he cay 
again move forward.’ The counselor does not hay: 
the “answers” and makes this clear to the ¢liey 
Rather, the counseling situation provides “a plag 
where the client can, with assistance, work out }j: 
own solutions to his problems.”® When the cliey: 
first comes to seek help, the role of the counselor js 
clarified. Then the client is encouraged to expres 
freely his problem and the feelings associated with jt 
The counselor encourages such expression by mean 
of his friendly, interested, receptive attitude an) 
broad, inviting questions. He asks not, “What 
wrong with you?” or “Why do you beat your child?” 
but, “Tell me about yourself” or “What do you want 
to talk about today?” The counselor accepts, recog. 
nizes, and clarifies the client’s feelings until the client 
himself recognizes and understands those feelings bet. 
ter than he did and seeks out some mode of positiy 
adjustment to his world. The counselor does no 
urge or advise any course of action. When insig\ 
has developed sufficiently, the client himself identitie 
an appropriate course of action and finds himself 
better able to stand securely on his own feet. 

When the disturbance of a student is serious, he i: 
referred to a psychiatrist or to other appropriat 
sources. Under such circumstances, no attempt, of 
course, is made to continue the student on the afor 
mentioned individual basis. 

In seeking to evaluate the program, certain facts, 
inconclusive as they are, can be pointed to which 
reflect in some measure its usefulness. Attendance 
is maintained consistently at a high level. Many stu- 
dents have urged continuance of the program even 
beyond the second semester. Considering the absene 
of compulsion in attendance one can assume that ther 
must be some satisfaction of needs and that, resistan' 
as many disturbed persons feel towards probing int 
their difficulty, they feel less threatened by attendance 
than by nonattendance. 

In one semester of individual consultations, sixtee 
persons were seen for from one to nineteen time 
At no time was an appointment opportunity 


4C. R. Rogers, ‘‘Counseling and Psychotherapy.’ 


See also C. R. Rogers and J. 1 


Houghton Mifflin, 1942. + 


Wallen, ‘‘Counseling with Returned Servicemen.’’ 
Graw-Hill, 1946; and W. U. Snyder, ed., ¢¢ Casebook 
Non-directive Counseling.’’ Houghton Mifflin, 1947. 
5C. R. Rogers, ‘‘Counseling and Psychotherap 
p. 29. 
6 Ibid., p. 33. 
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gvailed. At least ten persons who were concerned 
ith minor problems reported a general feeling of 
relief from the opportunity to air their feelings. Of 
four persons with greater emotional disturbances, the 
therapy contacts appear to have effected definite ad- 
iystmental changes to the better with these persons 
reporting generalized feelings of well-being which 
were not reported at the beginning of their visits. 
Only one of the sixteen terminated prematurely with 
a feeling that the therapy was not helping him. 

Our over-all impression is that the adult evening 
school in this experimental program has been of con- 
siderable value in helping individuals with personal 
problems. Not all persons were helped to the same 
degree. Some were not helped at all. But, when 
the focus of the total program is toward something 
less than all-or-none therapy and toward offering dif- 
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ferent degrees of therapy to persons with different 
capacities, the results are most encouraging. 

A word of caution is urged in the selection of per- 
sonnel to handle this program. While persons trained 
in general psychology can satisfactorily present gen- 
eral lecture and discussion classes, group- and indi- 
vidual-therapy procedures are best handled by per- 
sons trained in clinical methods. No doubt this con- 
stitutes some limitation to the application of the pro- 
gram. Yet the increasing number of trained clinical 
psychologists who are becoming available for teach- 
ing and the number of teachers who are learning and 
employing clinical techniques brighten the picture 
considerably. 

From our experience then, we feel that the school- 
room can offer a broad and effective curative and 
preventative channel for increased mental health. 





Shorter Papers. 


A STUDENT SURVEY OF THE LOCAL 
RADIO SITUATION 


CarRuTON H. LARRABEE 
Fresno (Calif.) State College 


Ove direct approach to the “problem of radio” is 
a class study of local or regional stations and their 
broadeasts. Such a survey can be successfully carried 
on by secondary-school English, social-studies, or 
home-room classes and by college classes in communi- 
cations, sociology, and radio. It may constitute an 
independent unit, or it may serve as an introductory 
or a summary activity in a series of lessons on radio- 
program evaluation. It can be adjusted to almost 
any group and can be tailored to fit available time. 
Helpful materials for it are easily and inexpensively 
obtainable. This article will offer general suggestions 
for carrying out such a project. 

The chief interest of most students in radio is that 
of the listener who wants to receive the “best” pro- 
grams that radio offers. Specifically and practically, 
that interest is concerned with the broadcasts students 
hear or may hear in a particular locality. To deter- 
mine whether stations to which students are listening 
are serving their audiences well—are serving “public 
interest, convenience and necessity” as they are by 
law directed to do—the students may make a system- 
atie study of broadcasting schedules, programs, and 
policies. Such a critical survey may include investiga- 
tions of the advertising presented by a station, of 
local vs. network presentations, of sponsored vs. sus- 
taining programs, of live vs. recorded or transcribed 
broadcasts, of entertainment vs. information programs 
—all in regard to amounts, kind, balance, suitability, 
and quality. 


Radio stations, networks, and associations through- 
out the history of American broadcasting have estab- 
lished various policies and codes for the self-regula- 
tion of the industry. Some of these specific rules and 
regulations are based on the more general code of the 
Federal Government. Others are of the broadcesters’ 
own devising. All are formulated for the purpose of 
maintaining standards of service. 

The expressed attitude of broadcasters concerning 
their public-service obligations is found in their pub- 
lished codes and statements of policy. These codes 
and statements have been frequently revised to meet 
government regulations and public interests. In gen- 
eral, they comprise declarations pertaining to. broad- 
casting principles and practices in matters of religion, 
race, marriage and the home, sex, erime, horror, pro- 
fanity and obscenity, public issues, medical affairs, 
children’s programs, unacceptable advertising. Some 
local stations, regional and national networks, and the 
National Association of Broadcasters publish codes. 

In the study of the service provided by local area 
stations, a good starting point may be an investigation 
of general policies and practices. Some students may 
write to the national networks and to the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters for materials which set forth 
broadcasting regulations and recommendations. Oth- 
ers may interview local station officials to learn ex- 
actly what codes or other statements of policy are 
subscribed to by that station. The class may then 
inaugurate a study to compare the actual practice and 
performance of local stations with their statements of 
policy to ascertain whether or not the stations are 
living up to their own rules, regulations, and stand- 
ards. If instances which seem to indicate that a sta- 
tion is not fulfilling its promises and obligations are 
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discovered, officials may be asked for their interpreta- 
tions and explanations. When instances of practice 
equaling praiseworthy policy are noted, class corre- 
spondents should let the broadcasters know of the 
group’s approval. 

This sort of investigation and analysis should not, 
of course, be carried on carelessly or superficially. 
The class and teacher should decide how much time— 
over an extended period—can be devoted to the pro}- 
ect and in accordance with this decision select from 
the whole problem only such phases as can be ade- 
quately treated. The attitude of the class should de- 
note a sincere desire to improve the local radio situa- 
tion. Suggestions for improvement cannot be based 
on snap judgments. Evaluations should not reflect 
prejudiced and uncritical tastes. Broadcasting poli- 
cies and practices in the phases being investigated 
should be thoroughly and objectively appraised. Stu- 
dente must obtain and interpret facts to the best of 
their abilities and in light of any competent advice 
that they can get. 

One excellent source of materials dealing with radio 
policies and practices is the Federal Communications 
Commission. Reprints of speeches made by members 
of the commission are especially helpful, as is the 
FFC’s “Blue Book” or Public Service Responsibility 
of Broadcast Licensees. Many of the commission’s 
findings and recommendations, as set forth in 
speeches, articles, and the “Blue Book,” will suggest 
points for class investigation. 

In regard to sustaining programs, for instance, the 
commission declares in its “Blue Book” that a “rea- 
sonable proportion” of time should be devoted to such 
broadcasts and that they should be on the air “. . . at 
hours when the public is awake and listening.” 

In the case of local-talent programs, the commis- 
sion’s attitude is that 


. reasonable provisions for local self-expression still 
remains an essential function of a station’s operation and 
. « « public interest requires that such programs should 
not be erowded out of the best listening hours. The 
commission also recognizes ‘‘the crucial need for dis- 
cussion programs, at the local, national, and international 
levela.’’ 

Concerning the moot problem of radio advertising, 
the commission lists for consideration the following 
items: 

Time devoted to commercials 

Length of individual commereials 
Number of commercials 

Piling up of commercials 

Time between commercials 

The middle commercials 

The psychological commercials 
Propaganda in commercials 
Intermixture of program and advertising 
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Some specific examples of objectionable advertising 
practices, as cited by the FCC report, suggest points 
for local investigation: one commercial that ran fo, 
five minutes; a programless period of four and one. 
half minutes in which one live and four transcribed 
spot announcements were made; the practice of Piling 
up “plugs” at the end of one program and the begin. 
ning of the next, with other announcements beino 
made between programs; the extreme case of a station 
which made 2,215 spot announcements during a week 
of 133 broadcast hours—an average of 16.7 an honr: 
what Lewis Gannet, book critic, referred to as radio's 
“sick parade of sicknesses”; the use of commercia); 
to present only one side of a debatable issue; the prac. 
tice of having performers read commercials so that the 
listener finds difficulty in knowing exactly when the 
program ends and the advertising begins; the appeal 
to buy the sponsor’s product to aid a fletional char. 
acter; the screeching announcer who commands his 
listeners to rush right out and buy something. 

In judging the value of advertisements, students 
will find it helpful to formulate and test such proposi- 
tions as the statement that advertising should supply 
reliable information of direct benefit to the listener 
in his role as a consumer interested in achieving : 
higher standard of living. Both the interpretation 
and the application of that proposition are interesting 
exercises. 

If students obtain copies of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters’ Standards of Practice and of 
local stations’ and networks’ statements of policy, 
they will find in them additional information abeut 
advertising recommendations. They may then def- 
nitely compare the practices of the stations which 
they are studying with these recommended policies. 

“Radio listener councils can also do much to in. 
prove the quality of program service.” The Federal 
Communications Commission in its “Blue Book” fur- 
ther points out that such councils can make a study 
of public tastes and attitudes; can notify broadcasters 
of their findings; can “check on the failure of network 
affiliates to carry outstanding network programs—¢s- 
pecially sustaining programs” which at present suffer 
from a serious lack of promotional enterprise. 

A class can effectively serve as a listener council 
It can conduct a school-wide survey of pupils’ radio 
tastes and attitudes and make known the results to 
broadcasting officials; it can check on whether local 
stations are broadcasting—and if so, at what hours 
sustaining programs recommended by competent radio 
critics, educational committees, and professional 
groups making annual radio awards, such as the Pea- 
body and the National Council of Teachers of Engiish 
awards; it can ask local station managers to explail 
their policies in choosing between conflicting local and 
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network programs; it can publicize and promote 
yorthy programs through school publications, mimeo- 
graphed materials, bulletin-board posters, and as- 
sembly announcements. 

In its analysis of radio service in its area, a class 
may also wish to consider the problems of propaganda, 
ensorship, and freedom of speech. Students cannot, 
of course, expect to answer all the questions raised 
by these problems, but they can come to some deci- 
sions about how well and fairly local stations are pre- 
gnting public questions and controversial issues. 
They can ask stations for information about their 
policies in regard to such matters, and they can inter- 
view persons whose opinions they respect to learn 
hat these people think about the way the broadcast- 
ers are living up to their own policies and are meeting 
the requirements of public service. Through a study 
of program schedules and broadcasts they can dis- 
cover, on the one hand, evidence of a sincere desire 
to allow all sides of a question to be heard in full, and 
on the other hand, instances of propaganda and cen- 
worship. They must naturally take into account the 
fact that a prejudiced policy of censorship is often 
revealed by what is not broadcast—as in the case of 
astation owner who chooses to omit a sustaining pub- 
lie-service program in order to broadcast a commercial 
program of entertainment value only, or of the op- 
erator who allows one side of a debatable question 
to be presented but not the other sides. 

The above suggestions comprise, of course, only a 
few of the many matters that may—and should—be 
considered in any survey of a local radio situation. 
But as the project progresses, students should begin 
to see—and later to know definitely—whether or not 
the station under investigation is more concerned 
with serving the public or its advertisers, is interested 
in presenting a well-balanced schedule with something 
of interest and value for various minority groups of 
listeners or in offering only what appeals to the un- 
mitical majority of its audience, is sincerely apprecia- 
tive of criticisms and suggestions or is indifferent or 
even hostile to them. In short, students will learn 
vhat the station’s general attitude toward publie serv- 
ce is, and by their interest and inquiry they may 
ielp to improve that attitude and thus find themselves 
rewarded by better radio in their community and by 
isense of satisfaction for having themselves rendered 
a public service. 


THE FUTURE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE SECONDARY CURRICULUM 


Epna L. Furness 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


Wu foreign languages have an important place in 
the future of the high-school curriculum? What di- 
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rections will the renovation of the high schoo] take? 
How will these changes affect the curriculum as a 
whole? In what ways will they affect the teaching 
of foreign languages? What should be the program 
in the foreign-language arts if the young people of 
America are to be prepared for life in the modern 
world, more particularly in that part of the world 
committed to the principles of democracy? These 
are questions which members of curriculum commit- 
tees ask, in common with teachers throughout the na- 
tion. In the paragraphs that follow I hope to point 
out a change that is taking place in the foreign-lan- 
guage curriculum and hence in the very curriculum 
itself. I hope also to indicate that this change is in 
harmony with curriculum programs that are forcing 
schools to a realistic practical consideration of a 
social-educational philosophy compatible with a demo- 
cratic ideal. 

Many factors, not so unrelated as they may appear, 
have unwittingly joined forces in the undeclared as- 
sault upon our language tradition. Among these are, 
first, the changes in the caliber of the high-school 
population brought about by social promotion; sec- 
ond, the expansion and modernization of objectives 
of instruction, held by many teachers of foreign lan- 
guages; third, the impact of utilitarianism of our time 
upon the written and spoken word. 

Of the 50 to 90 per cent of all children attending 
secondary school nearly half are enrolled in foreign- 
language courses. The question then is how the estab- 
lished preparatory course, standardized on curricular 
needs and student abilities of a. generation ago, can 
be of value to the pupils at the present secondary- 
school level, characterized as it is by a wide range of 
social and intellectual backgrounds and widely varying 
vocational interests. A practical solution to this ques- 
tion is being found in terms of the changing foreign- 
language curriculum itself. 

Formerly the educational values of foreign lan- 
guages were construed to be exclusively linguistic, ex- 
celusively in the form of skill outcomes. Textbooks,’ 
however, are beginning to reflect the increasing appli- 
cation of social purposes in the various foreign-lan- 
guage courses. Studies in methodology? reveal a 
trend toward a unified curriculum wherein the foreign- 
language curriculum tries to provide learning situa- 

1Among recent foreign-language textbooks at the 
secondary level I might mention are B. L. Ullman and 
N. E. Henry, ‘‘Latin for Americans’’ New York, Mac- 
millan, 1947; D. K. Arjona, ‘‘ Fronteras’’ Chicago, Scott, 
Foresman, 1947; W. S. Hendrix and W. Meiden, ‘‘Be- 
ginning French: A Cultural Approach,’’ Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin and Company. 

* For twenty concrete reports of effective public-school 
programs conducted by foreign-language teachers in the 
service of the sociocultural objective, see Reports of the 


Stanford Language Arts Investigation, ‘‘ Foreign Lan- 
guages and Cultures in American Education’’ (edited 


by W. V. Kaulfers, G. N. Kefauver, Holland D. Roberts), 


New York, McGraw-Hill, 1942. 
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tions in which communication skills are developed 
from the beginning, in and through content of social 
and cultural significance. As Harold Alberty writes, 
“. .. in some quarters there is a tendency to sub- 
ordinate the actual learning of a language to the un- 
derstanding of a culture and its relationship to other 
cultures.” 

The basic assumptions of this social philosophy of 
language are briefly as follows: that language is pri- 
marily a social phenomenon; that it has evolved as a 
means for the communication of feelings, wants, ideas, 
and beliefs; and that it was developed in a social 
situation involving the one expressing himself only 
in terms accessible to the many. Consequently lan- 
guage is inseparable from content,* a concept ex- 
pounded by Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540), the great 
Renaissance authority on foreign-language teaching. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, communication, like all 
experience, starts with a dynamic interaction between 
the organism and the environment. It goes without 
saying that language and civilization are inextricably 
interrelated. 

On this pragmatic basis, literature, too, is a social 
product. It implies language, none other than a set 
of symbols which embody, beyond their plain literal 
meaning, all the customs, feelings, beliefs of the group. 
A language is not an algebraic code; with the best 
dictionaries at your command, you certainly cannot 
understand an author if you are wholly out of touch 
with his civilization. This concept, hoary with age, 
found expression in Madame de Staél’s critical essay, 
“De la Littérature considerée dans ses Rapports avec 
les Institutions sociales.”> Its application was codi- 
fied by Taine, in the Introduction to his “History of 


3 ‘*Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum.’’ New 
York, Macmillan, 1947, p. 114. 

*D. M. Kress. The Modern Language Journal, XXV, 
October, 1940, pp. 19-25. 

* FE. Fasquelle (publisher), Paris, 1800. 


Reborts... 
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English Literature,® with the formula of Race, Ep. 
vironment, and Time. 

The fundamental purpose of the modern curriculyy, 
and the modern school is to develop, in addition to th. 
accumulation of integrated factual experiences, broaj 
concepts, generalizations, and appreciations. It js jp. 
escapable that, if teachers of the foreign-languag 
arts wish to tie in their subject with modern educa. 
tion, they must provide a foreign-language curriculyy 
capable of achieving “more effective linguistic resy|ts 
in and through content and activities which have some 
direct bearing upon the development of attitudes, jp. 
terests, appreciations, and insights conducive to ciyj. 
lized living.”* Unification then becomes significant 
in the degree to which attitudes, interests, apprecis. 
tions, and insights are achieved by the pupils. Nat. 
urally, this unifying experience will include an inter. 
pretation of the culture of people whose language js 
being studied—particularly those aspects of their eul. 
ture which have significance for life in America. Als 
it will draw heavily upon English language and liters. 
ture, American history, art, music, the dance, philoso. 
phy, and science. 

Thus foreign languages, if properly placed and 
properly taught, have an opportunity to make an 
effective contribution to the development of enlight- 
ened social attitudes. This they can achieve through 
a more functional capitalization of their interest in 
foreign peoples and of their acquaintance with the 
diverse foreign cultures forming components in the 
backgrounds of our citizenry. Upon the effective 
capitalization of this opportunity and potential that 
foreign languages offer and upon the utilization of 
language as a vehicle for the exchange of thought wil) 
depend the significance of the role that the foreign- 
language curriculum will play in the seecondary-sehool 
curriculum of tomorrow. 


6 Translated into English by N. Van Laun. 
William L. Allison Company, 1895. 

™W. V. Kaulfers. ‘‘Modern Languages for Modern 
Schools.’’ New York, McGraw-Hill, 1942, p. 357. 


New York, 





THREE SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN 1950 


M. M. CHAMBERS 
American Council on Education 


RECENT experience on the staffs of surveys in Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, and Iowa is the genesis of the 
following notes. These comments have no official 
sanction and represent only sketchily some residual 
thoughts of one who worked on the three studies in 
suceession. They do not purport to summarize the 


findings or recommendations of any of the survey 
commissions or staffs, but are merely “one mats 
opinions.” 

Connecticut.—One segment of the work of the Gov- 
ernor’s Fact-Finding Commission on Education it 
Connecticut related to colleges and universities. The 
state has 31 such institutions, including 6 privately 
controlled junior colleges. Considering that the state 
is relatively small in extent and equipped with an 
excellent road system, one might suppose that the 
existence of 31 colleges would almost guarantee 4! 
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east junior-college opportunity within easy commut- 
ing distance from the home of every qualified pros- 
pective student. Actually this is not the case, owing 
to several factors: 1. nearly a dozen of the institutions 
are clustered in the two largest urban centers—Hart- 
ford and New Haven; 2. several of the colleges are not 
«o-educational; 3. some are of a religious character 
such as not to attract students other than those of 
their own faith; 4. some are in the highest fee brack- 
ots, prohibitive to many qualified students of limited 
means. Most of these last named have nation-wide 
clienteles, so that only small fractions of their enroll- 
ment come from families resident in Connecticut. 

Of the state’s aggregate college enrollment of over 
0,000, some 10,000 are out-of-staters. This is a 
tribute to the reputation of Connecticut’s older pri- 
vate institutions. Opportunity is not yet universal in 
the state for its own young residents, though the state 
university at Storrs has grown greatly in recent years 
and operates 2-year junior-college branches at Hart- 
ford and Waterbury. The four excellent state teach- 
ers colleges have for a decade had authority to offer 
2-year junior-college work for students other than 
prospective teachers, but they have not gone into that 
field with much enthusiasm. The demand for junior- 
college work in liberal arts, commerce, and other semi- 
professional lines has enabled the private junior col- 
leges to flourish, and at least two of them have re- 
cently developed into full-fledged urban private insti- 
tutions offering four- or five-year courses. Notable in 
this category is the relatively new University of 
Bridgeport, now having some 3,000 students and offer- 
ing master’s degrees in some departments. 

This development has taken place despite the fact 
that practically all the newer institutions necessarily 
levy fees in the range of $400 to $450 a year, and 
most of them have no other substantial sources of 
operating funds. They have “put the college where 
the people are,” and offered types of instruction for 
which there is need and demand. Their fee range is 
“medium” in the East, but would be considered “very 
high” in other parts of the country. It can be met 
by students living at home and having part-time em- 
ployment; but it is not a tuition-free or low-fee college 
opportunity, such as is now accessible only in the 
state-supported institutions. 

Connecticut’s vital statistics indicate that the popu- 
lation of college age (18-21) will rise after about 
1953-54 and take a steep upward spurt about 1957-58 
and that the proportion of this age group actually 
attending college is increasing. After a “leveling-off” 
period of a few years after 1950, there is every indi- 
cation that college enrollments in the state should 
increase heavily. This portends a continued expan- 
sion of the state university and other state-supported 
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institutions, probably including some new public jun- 
ior colleges in corners of the state not now having 
facilities within commuting distance of the homes of 
many students. 

Wisconsin.—The Governor’s Commission on Higher 
Education in the Lake Shore Area is concerned with 
seven counties in the southeast corner of Wisconsin, 
including more than one third of the total popula- 
tion and centered about the metropolis of Milwaukee. 
(The seven counties have a million and a quarter of 
people, including some 850,000 in Milwaukee County.) 
This is the industrial heart of Wisconsin, with tractor 
plants and other heavy machine industries and large 
food and beverage processing, including meat packing, 
malted-milk manufacture, cheese-making, and brewing. 
The area has only one state-supported degree-granting 
institution—the Milwaukee State Teachers College. 
The University of Wisconsin operates 2-year junior- 
college extension centers in Milwaukee, Racine, Ken- 
osha, and Sheboygan. All these cities and several 
other towns in the region have the well-developed 
public vocational schools which have long been char- 
acteristic of Wisconsin. Three fourths of the students 
attending college in the area are in privately controlled 
institutions. More than half of these are in Mar- 
quette University, a Jesuit institution which has pro- 
fessional schools of medicine, law, dentistry, and 
others, as well as arts and sciences and graduate work 
through the master’s degree. There are some 20 other 
small institutions in the area, including several Cath- 
olie colleges, a few having Protestant affiliations, and 
some nonsectarian. 

Students going outside the area to attend college 
considerably exceed the numbers coming in for that 
purpose. The out-migrants go chiefly to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison, 80 miles from Mil- 
waukee, and in lesser numbers to other Wisconsin col- 
leges and to the universities in the Chicago region. 

The industrial and commercial activity and pros- 
pects of the Milwaukee area indicate that the popula- 
tion of college age may increase even more rapidly 
than is forecast by the rising curve of wartime births, 
so that it is easily conceivable that the number of 
persons of college age might be almost doubled by 
1970. 

There is a widespread and well-justified feeling that 
so populous a region should have a state-supported 
tuition-free 4-year college offering courses leading to 
bachelor’s degrees in liberal arts, commerce, home eco- 
nomics, and related fields, to accommodate large num- 
bers of prospective students who live within com- 
muting distance and many of whom would finance 
themselves in part by making use of the numerous and 
varied opportunities for part-time employment in the 
metropolitan area. 
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There are also some indications that the lack of 
terminal 2-year junior-college courses, including a 
suitable admixture of specific training for various 
technical and subprofessional pursuits with general 
education, may be supplied by an upward extension 
and upgrading of the offerings of the vocational 
schools in Milwaukee and the other principal cities 
of the area. 

Wisconsin has a practical and commendable policy 
of developing the university at Madison as the one 
great publicly supported center of graduate work, 
advanced research, and high-level professional studies 
in the state; but Wisconsin’s Lake Shore Area around 
Milwaukee has so great a concentration of population 
that it should have locally available large facilities for 
4-year undergraduate instruction in liberal arts, com- 
merce, and other fields, in addition to the teacher- 
education curricula already offered at the teachers 
college. The indications point toward a large new 
state-supported college of a new type, designed to 
serve thousands of youth near their homes in the 
populous area, many of whom would otherwise be 
eut off from college opportunity of any kind. 

Iowa.—For more than 40 years Iowa has had three, 
and only three, excellent state-supported institutions 
of higher education, under the control of a single 
governing board designated the State Board of Edu- 
cation, which also governs three eleemosynary institu- 
tions for the blind, the deaf, and the tubercular. At 
intervals of about 10 years the board has had survey 
reports made regarding the status and development of 
the system of state-supported higher education; and 
though in earlier years interinstitutional rivalry was 
rampant, generally consistent plans of state-wide de- 
velopment have been formulated and followed. The 
Iowa State Teachers College at Cedar Falls sticks 
to its specific job of offering instruction only for pros- 
pective teachers and does not go beyond the bachelor’s 
degree. The Iowa State College at Ames (the land- 
grant institution of the state) has divisions of sci- 
ence, agriculture, engineering, home economics, and 
veterinary medicine and includes a reputable graduate 
school currently conferring annually some 60 doctoral 
degrees in those fields and in the several science de- 
partments which are inseparable from them. The 
State University of Iowa at Iowa City, oldest and 
largest of the three institutions, has as its nucleus a 
great liberal-arts college, surrounded by professional 
schools of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, law, 
commerce, engineering, and education. The liberal- 
arts college includes schools of music, fine arts, speech, 
journalism, and social work. Forty to fifty depart- 
ments offer doctoral degrees, aggregating more than 
100 annually. Currently nearly one fourth of the 
10,000 enrollment is at the graduate level. 
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Iowa, large in area and rich in agriculture, but wit) 
urbanization and industrialization not yet at an a¢. 
vanced stage on a large scale, has only two and a ha): 
million people, and recently its population has grow 
only slowly. However, the inexorable evidence of th, 
birth rate during the past decade indicates that greg: 
increases in the population of college age will hay, 
begun before the present decade is ended. For. 
sighted development of the state’s higher educations) 
facilities is in order. Assuredly the state teacher 
college should be authorized and equipped to extend 
its offerings upward to include a fifth year leading 
to the master’s degree, for the upgrading of the teach. 
ing profession toward that level is clearly on the way. 

There is a shortage of well-prepared elementary. 
school teachers which is likely to continue to be erucia| 
for several years. At present there is no 4-year np. 
dergraduate curriculum for prospective elementary 
teachers at the Iowa State College, and the excellent 
courses in elementary education at the State Univer. 
sity of Iowa are restricted almost entirely to graduate 
students. It may well be that each of these two in- 
stitutions should install undergraduate courses for ele. 
mentary-school teachers to cope with the current and 
impending state-wide shortage and to speed the up- 
grading of the profession. 

Extremely interesting progress is being made, with. 
out fanfare, in maintaining liaison between the two 
graduate schools at Iowa City and Ames. At this 
level professors and students are quite largely so en. 
thralled by the possibilities in their several fields of 
graduate study and research that they are eager to 
keep their work co-ordinated with what goes on in the 
sister institution, as well as in other centers far and 
near. The attitude generally expressed is a me 
wholesome one. “There is so much to be done that 
we cannot afford to quarrel about ‘who shall do what’; 
there is enough to challenge us all for a lifetime and 
more.” 

Trends in 1950.—The foregoing three states are no! 
the only states in which surveys of higher education 
were carried on within the past 12 months. The fact 
that these studies are being made under public au: 
pices and at public expense is evidence that the people 
of these states are aware of their responsibilities to 
succeeding generations of college age and cognizant 
of the place of higher education as a mainspring o! 
progress. 

In all three states upon which these brief comments 
are based, a few common fundamentals were becoming 
more clear in 1950: 1. after a “leveling-off” or slight 
decline in college enrollments for only a few years, 
the college population will again rise swiftly, increas- 
ing the present load by from 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent by 1965 to 1970; 2. there is now a dearth o! 
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9-year junior-college facilities, especially for terminal 
general and subprofessional! instruction, as well as for 
instruction preparatory to more advanced study; 3. 
two-year, 4-year, and graduate facilities are inacces- 
sible to many talented students unless they are tuition- 
free or low-fee; 4. national and state systems of 
scholarships would in part overcome the barrier of 
fees, allow the student freedom of choice in selecting 
the institution, and indirectly encourage and assist 
worthy private institutions; 5. the bulk of the added 
student load in future years will undoubtedly have 
to be accommodated in tax-supported institutions; 
6. it is especially essential that 2-year public junior 
colleges be maintained, wherever practicable, within 
commuting distance of the homes of all eligible stu- 
dents; and 7. the importance of advanced graduate 
and high-level professional studies is more keenly real- 
ized than ever before, and it is recognized that in order 
adequately to man these crucial frontiers of knowledge 
it is necessary to keep open the appropriate avenues 
for talent from the high school upward. 


CAN COLLEGE STUDENTS EXPAND 
THEIR RECOGNITION 
VOCABULARIES? 


ALFRED WESTFALL 
Colorado A & M College 


Can college students expand their recognition vo- 
cabularies through a course in vocabulary building? 
If so, by what methods? How much? 

Since vocabulary is the best single measure of suc- 
cess, both in college (W. D. Templeman, ScHOoL AnD 
Socrery, 51: 221-4, February 17, 1940) and after- 
wards (J. O’Connor, Atlantic Monthly, 153: 160-6, 
February, 1934), this is an important question. Many 
colleges are now giving courses in vocabulary build- 
ing in an attempt to improve student achievement. 

The report that follows is a description of the vo- 
cabulary course offered at Colorado A & M College in 
Fort Collins and covers the work of six quarters. 

The course is designed to obtain a definite objective 
measure of the size of the individual recognition vo- 
cabularies at the beginning of the quarter, to take the 
student through a carefully planned program of ac- 
tivities, and to remeasure his vocabulary at the end 
of the course. 

When the student enters the class, he is given a 
vocabulary test based on Webster’s Collegiate Diction- 
ary, 1942 edition. This is a 100-word multiple-choice 
test with five possible synonyms for each word. 
Forms A and B are used. Form A begins with the 
fourth word on page 2 and continues with the fourth 
word on every eleventh page thereafter; form B be- 
gins with the first word on page 3 and continues in 
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the same way. These lists give a random selection of 
representative words. Form B, for example, contains 
such familiar words as kettle and headache and such 
uncommon ones as sesamoids and tupelo. For the 
test these words are arranged in the order of the most 
to the least familiar. Twenty minutes are allowed for 
the test. The score is the number of rights minus one 
fourth the wrongs, the usual formula to correct for 
guessing. 

Theoretically the student will know approximately 
the same proportion of any similar random list of 100 
words selected in the same way, or of all the words in 
the dictionary. The 1942 Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary lists 110,000 words. The student’s recognition 
vocabulary is assumed to be the same proportion of 
the total that he recognized of the 100. The average 
for all students tested at the beginning of the course 
is 50.49 per cent. The average vocabulary of these 
students, then, would be 50.49 per cent of the 110,000 
words, or 55,539. Those who are still influenced by 
the old and erroneous statements about the size of 
individual vocabularies are referred to Robert H. Sea- 
shore and Lois D. Eckerson, “The Measure of Indi- 
vidual Differences in General English Vocabularies,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 31: 14-38, Jan- 
uary, 1940, and to a number of other recent studies 
which give similar results. 

Furnished with a measure of the student’s vocabu- 
lary to begin with, activities to expand it are under- 
taken. Working on the theory that the student should 
recognize the words he uses and has a need for, an 
effort is made to expand his vocabulary on the work- 
ing front. No attempt is made to have him learn any 
list of strange words. If a student already knows all 
the words he needs to carry on his scholastic and other 
activities, there would be no reason to extend his word 
knowledge. He is, however, constantly meeting new 
ideas and new words in his studies, words that it is 
necessary for him to understand if he is to master 
the lesson he is preparing. These are the words he 
has use for and which he should add to his working 
vocabulary. As he expands his knowledge in any field 
of study, he must acquire new words as the symbols 
of the new ideas. The study of chemistry, for ex- 
ample, requires a vocabulary of chemical terms— 
atomic weight, valence, catalytic, etc. The vocabulary 
of a high-school textbook is beyond the comprehension 
of a grade-school child, just as the college textbook 
exceeds the understanding of the high-school pupil. 

Each student is required to keep a vocabulary note- 
book in which he lists a minimum of three hundred 
words which he has met during the quarter. In each 
entry he gives the word, its pronunciation, meaning, 
sentence or part of sentence in which he found it, and 
the source. This information is given in enough de- 
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tail to enable the reader to find the original example. 
Below are a few typical entries: 


Blissful; divinely happy. ‘‘a 
sort of Elysian life,’’ H. D. 
Thoreau, ‘‘ Walden,’’ p. 15. 
An act of cutting in two, 
or division into two parts. 
‘*But I was afflicted by a 
dichotomy that has never 
left me,’’ Vincent Sheean, 
‘*Personal History,’’ p. 24. 
A break, an interruption of 
continuity, a gap. ‘‘after 
the hiatus of the inaugural 
festivities,’ The New York 
Times, Section 4, p. 3, Janu- 
ary 30, 1949. 

Short for infra dignitatem. 
Beneath one’s dignity; un- 
becoming one’s position. ‘‘it 
is almost infra dig for a man 
to have taste,’’ Harper’s, 
February, 1949, p. 28. 
Vanguard. ‘‘ There will soon 
be lots of excited clatter in 
Manhattan avant-garde cir- 
cles,’’ Time, January 9, 
1950, p. 90. 

Anthropology: Characterized 
by a large abdomen, squat- 
ness, and general roundness 
of form; stout. ‘‘who are 
pyknie of physical struc- 
ture,’’ Rene Wellek and 
Austin Warren, ‘‘ Theory of 
Literature,’’ p. 79. 


Elysian é lizh’ in 


di kot’ 6 mi 


dichotomy 


hiatus hi 4 tus 


in fra dig’ 


infra dig 


avant-garde a vin gard’ 


pik’ nik 


The students bring their notebooks to each recitation 
and part of each class period is given over to a report 
on new words, where found, their interesting uses, etc. 
Every effort is made to show that the search for new 
words can be interesting and exciting. The black- 
board is used generously. Words are not presented in 
isolation, but always in situ, at work in a sentence. 

While new words are being discussed in class, time 
is also given to mastering the diacritical marks used 
in the dictionary. To translate signs into sounds or 
sounds into signs is a difficult art. It is dangerous to 
assume that students have mastered it. Many are 
unable to get the correct pronunciation from the dic- 
tionary. By practice during the quarter some pro- 
ficiency is developed in transcribing phonetically the 
words pronounced by the instructor until most of the 
students can produce something fairly close to what 
the dictionary gives. 

Definition is another art which needs time and at- 
tention. Students may go through a whole quarter 
copying down definitions from their dictionaries with- 
out ever observing the requirements of a good defi- 
nition. What does a lexicographer do when he de- 
fines a word? Tree is a good example. Everyone is 
familiar with trees. But ask the untrained individual 
to give a definition of tree and you will generally find 
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him unable to do so. What are the features which 
characterize a tree and distinguish it from a weed, a 
shrub, or a bush? The dictionary defines a tree gs 
“A woody perennial plant having a single main axis 
or stem (trunk), commonly exceeding ten feet jn 
height.” Armed with such a definition, one can dis. 
tinguish trees from other similar and related objects, 
The same is true of the kinds of hats; for example, 
what is the difference between a fedora and a Hom. 
burg? 

The requisites of a good definition are presented as 
follows: 


1. A definition must include all individuals belonging 
to a class and exclude all which do not. 

2. It must do this by stating the essential attributes, 

3. It should identify the genus to which the thing 
being defined belongs and distinguish from other species. 

4. It should not contain the term to be defined nor any 
derivative of it. 

5. It should be simply and clearly stated; if possible, 
in terms more familiar than the one being defined. 

6. It should be affirmatively stated. 


Students are drilled in formulating definitions of 
known words until they are able to produce acceptable 
ones, 

A little time is given to the study of prefixes, suf- 
fixes, and roots. Many English words are constructed 
of familiar etymons and prefixes, such as eliminate 
(from ex- out of, and limen- door) and symposium 
(from sym- with, and posis, drinking). A knowledge 
of the common Latin and Greek prefixes is an advan- 
tage to anyone who uses the English language. A list 
of twenty-five of each is used, together with some of 
the more frequently used suffixes, combining forms, 
and etymons. With many of these common forms the 
students are already acquainted, but enough drill is 
given to improve the facility with which the members 
of the class deal with word elements. This trains them 
in word analysis. 

There are also drills to acquaint the student with 
such splendid examples of the lexicographer’s art as 
the New English Dictionary and the Dictionary of 
American English. This work brings forcibly to his 
attention the manner in which definitions are based on 
examples and makes him familiar with these great 
reference works and with the types of questions which 
ean be answered through them. 

There are also assigned readings concerning vo- 
eabularies and their development. A list is used of 
articles such as the three cited earlier in this paper. 
Each student reads and reports in class on at least 
one reference. 

A guide sheet is provided the student at the begin- 
ning of the quarter so that he may see how he is sup- 
posed to list words. His notebook is checked three 
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times during the quarter to see that he is keeping up 
his search for unknown words and not trying to pad 
out his notebook at the end of the quarter. He is 
supposed to add thirty words a week. Many students 
greatly exceed all requirements. They are required to 
list words under a number of headings. There is a sec- 
tion for each course the student is studying, such as 
chemistry, economies, history, botany, sociology, den- 
drology, ete. Unless it is a laboratory course requiring 
no reading, each course the student is registered for 
has to be represented. In addition there are general 
sections for abbreviations, adjectives, allusions, art, 
harbarisms, color, etymology, foreign words, hack- 
neyed words, idioms, words misused, new words 
(words not yet listed in the dictionary, such as ACTH, 
the recently developed medicine for the treatment of 
arthritis), names of people used as words (chauvin- 
ism), places used as words (bunk), words mispro- 
nounced, slang, and words misspelled. Each student 
is expected to have words listed under at least ten 
of these headings. 

At the end of the course the students are retested. 
As indicated in the accompanying table, Form A is 
sometimes given at the beginning of the quarter and 
sometimes at the end. 
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There have been many interesting individual gains. 
Although now and then a student stood still, or actu- 
ally made a lower score on the second test, most stu- 
dents advanced. One of the greatest gains was made 
by a foreign student who jumped from 15 to 52, or 
from 16,500 to 57,200 words. A number of gains of 
10, 15, and even 18 and 20 per cent have been re- 
corded. Although the students with low initial vocab- 
ularies register higher gains than do the superior 
ones, those at the top also gain. One girl went from 
66 to 69 and one boy from 70 to 71. Another student 
who scored an amazing 73 at the beginning of the 
quarter dropped to 68 by the end. Another jumped 
from 59 to 73. The lowest score to date has been 15 
and the highest 79. The students are told that their 
grades depend in part upon their gains during the 
quarter and many of them take a very serious interest 
in improving their vocabularies. Words become fas- 
cinating for them. 

The effect upon their scholarship can also be meas- 
ured. For example, the 45 who took the work the 
first quarter of 1949-50 had a scholastic average the 
quarter before of 2.47, but jumped to 2.74 the quarter 
they were doing vocabulary work, not a gain signifi- 
eant enough to prove much. 
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These figures indicate a gain of 4.54 per cent. Ap- 
plied to the dictionary total, this means a vocabulary 


increase of 4,994 words in three months. One may 
well ask how looking up 300 words during the quarter 
and writing them down in a notebook should increase 
one’s recognition vocabulary 4,994 words. There are 
rational explanations. The student not only added 
300 new words to his “word hoard,” he also increased 
his power for dealing with words. He learns to look 
at them in a new way. For the first time, in many 
eases, he looks at words critically. He begins to 
think of them in terms of their identifying character- 
isties. He sees that many of them are compounded of 
simple elements. He also gets interested in words and 
learns that collecting new ones can be pleasurable. 
These and other factors may account for the gain far 
in excess of the 300 hitherto unknown words that he 
copied into a notebook. 


Student reaction has been favorable, as is indicated 
by the growth of the course from an enrollment of 
32 in 1947 to 181 in 1949-50, when it was offered all 
three quarters. 

Many students leave the course with plans to con- 
tinue their vocabulary notebooks. Some do, as they 
demonstrate by coming back to show their new words. 
They often return for help in finding the meaning 
of some strange word not easily found in even the 
unabridged dictionary. “I read my textbook with less 
effort and more comprehension,” reports one. “My 
notebook has simplified the problem of review at the 
end of the quarter,” states another. “I had never 
before realized how much of what I needed to remem- 
ber centered around a few key words.” Even mem- 
bers of the faculty have enrolled. The course has 
become a favorite with graduating students who are 
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preparing to take civil-service examinations, a feature 
of many of which is a vocabulary test. Perhaps the 
best tribute came from the student who registered for 
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it a second time, although he could not again receive 
eredit. “I enjoyed it so much,” he said, “that I want 
to go on with another 300 words.” 





ADOLESCENTS AND NATIONAL SERVICE 

THE current international crisis is likely to put the 
education of adolescents in high schools in jeopardy 
again. Little seems to have been learned from World 
War II. In an address delivered at a dinner meet- 
ing of the New School for Social Research (New 
York 11), the Federal Security Administrator, Oscar 
R. Ewing, is reported to have said that youth should 
be prepared for what “may well be a lifetime of 
mobilization.” He suggested 


the reorganization of high-school curricula so that there 
will be a consistent program of military and technical 
training to prepare high-school boys, when they reach 18, 
for fullest usefulness to the armed forces. 


Basic military and certain types of technical and me- 
chanical training may be employed “so that these 
young men can more readily become soldiers rather 
than trainees when they enter the service.” 

These suggestions are not new; they were put for- 
ward in World War II. It would be well to recall 
what the opinions of leaders in the services were. It 
was considered impossible to give basic military train- 
ing in high schools because of lack of officer personnel. 
On the kind of preparation that was thought to be 
desirable it might be well for all concerned with the 
question to read again the report presented at the 
fourth meeting of the U. S. Office of Education War- 
time Commission by Carl A. Jessen, then senior 
specialist in secondary education in the U. S. Office 
of Education. The title of the report was “The Best 
Kind of High-School Training for Military Service.” 
The recommendation of the report was that schools 
should provide training “in other respects equally im- 
portant to military efficiency,” but military drill would 
be given by the forces after enlistment and induction. 
According to the report: 


Because of deficiencies of many of those that come to 
them, the armed services, however, are constantly com- 
pelled to instruct recruits in areas and subjects in which 
the schools are entirely competent to supply the training. 


The subjects listed were English, social studies, 
mathematics, and science. The importance of study- 
ing foreign languages was later recognized. In addi- 
tion to this report it would be well to study and digest 
a letter from the Chief of Naval Personnel, Rear Ad- 
miral Randall Jacobs, to “The High School Educators 
of the Nation,” and the report of Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz on deficiencies in mathematics. Finally, the 


story of the High School Victory Corps, established to 
promote “the training of youth for that war service 
that will come after they leave school” and out-of. 
school activities in the community’s war service, would 
be worth investigating. 

Youth has a stake in the nations’ welfare, but that 
simply means that the education they receive must look 
beyond the immediate crisis. If that is done it wil] 
be found that the preparation they receive in high 
school will be “military training in as real a sense ag 
is military drill,” to quote the report on “The Best 
Kind of High School Training for Military Service,” 
as well as preparation for other services in the in- 
terests of the nations’ future.—I. L. K. 


THE AASA COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
SERVICE AND TRAINING 

THE Committee on Military Service and Training 
of the American Association of School Administrators, 
headed by William Jansen, superintendent of schools, 
New York City, has issued a report in which it con- 
cluded that proposals for universal military training 
are inappropriate now because of the urgent need of 
a strong military force available for earliest military 
service. UMT, on the other hand, is a long-range 
program to provide a reserve of partially trained men. 
The country must rely upon a strong system of selec- 
tive service and the standards of eligibility for ad- 
mission into the Armed Services must be re-evaluated. 
Young men should be accepted for limited service and 
should not be rejected simply because they fail to 
qualify for combat. The committee suggested : 

A relatively small number should be rejected for physi- 
cal or mental reasons in order that Selective Service may 
operate equitably. We question rejections for low test 
scores when elementary school has been completed. We 
protest rejections for physical disabilities of men who are 
nevertheless able to participate in competitive athletics. 


A strong selective service should be continued until 
national security and world peace are reasonably as- 
sured. Should the age of induction be changed from 
19 to 18 the committee favors retention of the present 
section of the Selective Service Act which provides for 
deferment of high-school pupils doing satisfactory 
work until graduation or the twentieth birthday, 
whichever is earlier. 

The committee emphasized the importance of sound 
public education as a basis of national security and 
drew attention to national deficiencies in education. 
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The committee urged educational and military agen- 
ejes not to “set up parallel educational agencies that 
absorb, supplant, or duplicate the educational facili- 
ties now in existence.” 

The membership of the committee consists of the 
following superintendents of schools: Dr. Jansen, 
chairman; E. R. Crow, Sumter (S. Car.); L. G. 
Derthick, Chattanooga (Tenn.); Jordan L. Larson, 
Mount Vernon (N. Y.); W. H. Lemmel, Baltimore; 
John D. Meade, Petersburg (Va.); James K. Michie, 
Hibbing (Minn.) ; Robert D. Morrow, Tucson ( Ariz.) ; 
Ralph C. Norris, Des Moines (Iowa) ; Kenneth Ober- 
holtzer, Denver; A. Courtney Parker, South Royalton 
(Vt.); C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles; and W. T. 
White, Dallas (Tex.); and Worth McClure, executive 
secretary, ex Officio, AASA. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN STUDENTS 
GRADE THEIR TEACHERS 

Tue students of the College of Literature, Science 
and the Arts, University of Michigan, have rated their 
teachers considerably above the average on all counts. 
The faculty ranked highest in their general approach- 
ability and willingness to assist students. The lowest 
rating was given textbooks. The students were re- 
quested during the spring of 1950 to rate the courses 
and teachers on eleven characteristics—five about the 
course and six dealing with the teaching of it. More 
than 10,000 students turned in 42,589 evaluation 
sheets—one for each course taken. The unsigned 
sheets were handed to the instructors who could then 
see themselves through student eyes. . 

This was the second evaluation, and more are needed 
before any trends become evident. Interpretation is 
dificult because, for example, students might give 
higher ratings believing that their handwriting might 
be recognized. Students seemed more willing to give 
ratings of 4 or 5 when numbers (1 to 5) were used 
than when letters (A-E) were used in the first rating, 
the letter grades apparently having a special meaning 
for the students. 

Averages of the evaluation sheets seemed to indicate 
that associate professors were ranked highest by the 
students, followed in order by professors, instructors, 
assistant professors, and teaching fellows. 

The items on which teachers were rated were ap- 
proachability, regular and adequate meeting of class 
obligations, presentation of subject matter, openmind- 
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edness and encouragement of differences of opinion, 
general effectiveness of teaching and ability to stimu- 
late thinking, correlation of lectures, laboratory work, 
quizzes, etc., clarity of course objectives, effectiveness 
and fairness of examinations, and value of the text. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
ACQUIRES ORIENTAL COLLECTION 

Rosert G. Sprout, president, University of Cali- 
fornia, has announced the purchase of approximately 
100,000 Japanese, Chinese, and Korean books from 
the Mitsui Library of Tokyo. The books will soon 
be added to the collection of the university’s East 
Asiatic Library, which becomes one of the foremost 
Oriental collections in the Western world. The head 
of this library Elizabeth Huff, stated that the Univer- 
sity of California is now among the first three uni- 
versities in the country whose Oriental libraries ap- 
proximate the same size. 

As a result of the purchase of these books, which 
have arrived in 496 wooden cases, the number of vol- 
umes in the Japanese field alone has been tripled, mak- 
ing the Japanese section the largest and finest of any 
university in the world exclusive of the collections 
in the Orient. The collection consists of six parts: 1. 
Japanese books in the fields of history, economics, 
literature, and reference works and files of scholarly 
journals. 2. The Gakken collection of medica] and 
botanical works and volumes of Japanese and Chinese 
literature distinguished by rare editions of the Edo 
period (1603-1867). 3. The Imazeki collection of 
standard literary and historical works, bibliographical 
material, and critical writings. 4. The Soshin collec- 
tion of important and rare books of Japanese litera- 
ture and history with a separate section on local his- 
tory and geography. Many of these items, such as 
those in early movable-type editions, are exceedingly 
rare. 5. The Asami collection of Korean works, in- 
cluding a copy of the scarce dynastic aunals, the Yijo 
Sillok. 6. A collection of Japanese maps, Chinese rub- 
bings, and Japanese copperplate prints. Among rare 
items in this section are three pairs of 17th-entury 
screens and a number of rubbings dating back to the 
Ming dynasty. 

The recent addition of the Mitsui Library brings 
the collection of the East Asiatic Library, which 
started in 1947 with 70,000 volumes, to approximately 
225,000 volumes. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending January 8: 14. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Clarence Q. Berger, director of public affairs, 
Brandeis University (Waltham, Mass.), has been pro- 


moted to the post of assistant to the president, Abram 
Leon Sachar. Mr. Berger will be responsible for 
many of the administrative details of the president’s 
office and will work with various units integrating 
and co-ordinating university activities. 


Bennett C. Douglass, whose appointment as director, 
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School of Education and Nursing, University of Ver- 
mont, was reported in ScHoot anv Society, July 6, 
1946, has been given the title of dean. The deanship 
was created by the Board of Trustees in raising the 
status of the school in the university system. 


Harold C. Grinnell, associate dean, College of Agri- 
culture, and associate director, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of New Hampshire, has suc- 
ceeded Robert F. Chandler, Jr., in both the deanship 
and the directorship. Dr. Chandler’s appointment as 
president of the university was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, September 30, 1950. 


Royal Franklin Netzer, dean, State Teachers College 
(Geneseo, N. Y.), has been named president, State 
Teachers College (Oneonta, N. Y.), to sueceed Charles 
W. Hunt, whose forthcoming retirement because of 
age on January 31, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 21, 1950. Dr. Netzer will assume 
his new duties on February 1. 


The Reverend Richard E. Shearer, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, New Brunswick (N. J.), has 
been elected president, Alderson-Broaddus College 
(Philippi, W. Va.), to succeed the Reverend John 
Wesley Elliott who resigned in the spring of 1950. 


David Stevenson, whose appointment as a member 
of the staffs of English and German, Lincoln (IIl.) 
College, was reported in ScHoon anp Society, Sep- 
tember 20, 1947, and who has been serving as acting 
dean of the college since the death of Richard P. 
Pooley, has been appointed to the deanship. 


Recent Deaths 


George Morton Churchill, professor emeritus of 
English history, the George Washington University 
(Washington, D. C.), died, December 15, 1950, at the 
age of seventy-six years, according to a report re- 
ceived by ScHooL AnD Society, January 4. Dr. 
Churchill had served the university as instructor in 
history and assistant professor (1908-23), professor 
of history (1923-37), and professor of English his- 
tory (1937-39). 


The Reverend John Wirt Dunning, former president, 
Alma (Mich.) College, died, December 29, 1950, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Dunning had served 
pastorates in the Presbyterian Church (1907-38) in 
Michigan and Ohio before going to the college as 
president in 1938, a post that he held until 1942. 


George Neely Henning, professor emeritus of Ro- 
mance languages, the George Washington University 
(Washington, D. C.), died, December 30, 1950, at the 
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age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Henning had served 
as instructor in French (1894-97), Columbian College, 
professor of Romance languages (1901-39), acting 
dean of the School of Graduate Studies (1918-19), 
and dean (1919-31), the George Washington Univer. 
sity; and instructor in French (1899-1900), Harvard 
University. 


H. Emil Hansen, retired professor of languages, 
Elmhurst (Ill.) College, died, December 31, 1950, at 
the age of eighty-five years. 


Carl Ferdinand Eyring, dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, Brigham Young University (Provo, 
Utah), died, January 3, at the age of sixty-one years. 
Dr. Eyring had served as instructor in physics (1912- 
14), assistant professor of physics and mathematics 
(1915-16), professor (since 1916), and dean (since 
1924), Brigham Young University; assistant in phys- 
ies (1914-15), the University of Wisconsin; and as- 
sistant (1922-23), California Institute of Technology 
(Pasadena). 


Walter Rautenstrauch, professor emeritus of indus- 
trial engineering, Columbia University, died, January 
3, at the age of seventy years. Dr. Rautenstrauch 
had served as instructor in mechanical engineering 
(1902-03), University of Maine; assistant professor 
of mechanical engineering (1903-06), Cornell Univer- 
sity; and adjunct professor of mechanical engineering 
(1906-07) and professor (1907-45), Columbia Uni- 
versity. In 1918 he initiated a course in industrial 
engineering at the university and was instrumental in 
having a department established of which he was made 
the head in 1920. 


Randolph Greenfield Adams, director, William L. 
Clements Library of Americana, University of Mich- 
igan, died, January 4, at the age of fifty-eight years. 
Dr. Adams had served as assistant professor of his- 
tory (1920-23), Trinity College (now Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N. Car.), and in the directorship of the 
library since 1923. 


Walter E. Roush, dean, Bonebrake Theological Sem- 
inary (Dayton, Ohio), died, January 5, at the age 
of sixty-one years. Dr. Roush had served as pro- 
fessor of Old Testament and church history in the 
seminary since 1927 and as dean since 1949. 


Forrest R. Hughes, assistant dean, School of En- 
gineering, Yale University, died, January 5, at the agi 


of fifty-seven years. Mr. Hughes had served as in- 
structor in engineering drawing (1916-26), Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and at Yale University as instructor 
in engineering drawing (1926-31), assistant professor 
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(1931-48), and lecturer in civil engineering and as- 
sistant dean (since 1948). 


Joseph Fels Ritt, professor of mathematics, Columbia 
University, died, January 5, at the age of fifty-seven 
years. Dr. Ritt had served the university as assistant 
in mathematics (1916-18), lecturer (1918), instructor 
(1919-21), assistant professor (1921-27), associate 
professor (1927-31), and professor (since 1931). 


Everett Lewis Austin, professor of agricultural edu- 
cation, Rhode Island State College (Providence), died, 
January 5, at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Austin 
had served as teacher in high school (1918-20) ; mem- 
ber of the staff in Extension (1920-26), Purdue Uni- 
versity (Lafayette, Ind.) ; professor of education and 
dean of men (1928-29), Ball State Teachers College 
(Muncie, Ind.) ; professor of education and head of 
the department (1929-39) and acting dean, College of 
Liberal Arts (1930-33), Michigan State College (East 
Lansing) ; and associate professor of agricultural edu- 
cation (1939-42) and professor (since 1942), Rhode 
Island State College. 


Howard R. Junker, instructor in industrial arts, 
Horace Greeley High School, Chappaqua (N. Y.), 
died, January 5, at the age of forty-four years. Mr. 
Junker had taught engineering drawing at St. Law- 
rence University (Canton, N. Y.) and at Cornell Uni- 
versity before going to the high school post. 
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ADINARAYAN, 8S. P. The Human Mind: An Intro- 

ductory Survey. Pp. 195. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Ine., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1950. 
$1.60, text, $2.00, trade. 
One of Hutchinson of London’s university library series 
on psychology, originally meant for Indian students. Gen- 
erations of young men in India have been nurtured by ex- 
cellent textbooks written in England and America; the 
author looks upon this effort as in some little measure 
repaying the debt. 





‘‘A Basic Program for National Defense.’’ Bulletin 
No. 11. Pp. 24. North American Physical Fitness 
Institute, Palo Colorado Canyon, Monterey, Calif. 
1950. 

The bulletin outlines certain essential steps’ in the develop- 
ment “of courage, stamina, and morale to cope effectually 
with either sudden disaster or protracted drains on the 
national economy.” 

e 


BATCHELDER, HOWARD T. (Editor). Audio-Visual 
Materials in Teacher Education: 29th Yearbook of the 


GOODMAN, JACK ERNEST (Editor). 


OSGOOD, CORNELIUS. 


STAPLEY, MAURICE E. 
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Association for Student Teaching. Pp. x+262. As- 
sociation for Student Teaching, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 1950. $2.00. 


Program and 
Proceedings of the Fourth Informal Conference of 
Deans of Arts and Sciences on the Theme: Evaluation 
and Improvement of Instruction. Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater. August 15-17, 1950. Pp. 107. 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater. 1950. 


‘Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Con- 


ference: Proceedings—Planning Educational Environ- 
ment for a New Age.’’ Bulletin No. 5, Vol. xxvi. 
School of Education, Indiana University. Pp. 75. 
Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington. 1950. 
$1.00. 


Jornadas de Educacdéo: Debate de temas educacionais 


organizado pelo 1.D.0.R.T. com a cooperagéo do 
I.N.E.P. (1945-1947). Publication No. 48. Pp. 182. 
Instituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagégicos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brasil. 1950. 
From the office of the Ministry of Education. 

e 


MADDEN, MARIE R., AND NATHANIEL H. SINGER 


(Compiler and Editor). Inter-American Education in 
Our Schools: A Curriculum Guide for Supervisors and 
Teachers. Pp. 360. Curriculum Service Bureau for 
International Studies, Inc., 445 West 41st Street, New 
York 18. 1950. 

Based on reports of the Inter-American Workshop Commit- 
tee of the New York City schools. 


The Koreans and Their Cul- 
ture. Pp. xvi+387. Illustrated. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10. 1951. 
$5.00 

This book was accepted for publication before Korea was 
catapulted into world prominence. It brings together, 
into a unified whole, the complete story—political and 
cultural—of a little-known people from their earliest his- 
tory down to the climactic events of 1950. 


REMMLEIN, MADALINE KINTER. School Law. Pp. 


xxi+376. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42d Street, New York 18. 1950. $4.50. 

This is a clear and timely presentation of the legal prob- 
lems in pupil- and teacher-personnel relations. By the 
statement of general principles and quotations from illus- 
trative statutes and court decisions it circumvents the 
local nature of school laws and makes them nationally 
applicable. 


SAMMARTINO, PETER, AND ELLSWORTH TOMP- 


KINS. Community College in Action: The Fairleigh 
Dickinson Idea. Pp. 146. Fairleigh Dickinson Col- 
lege Press, Rutherford, N. J. 1950. 

With a foreword by Benjamin Fine, educational editor, 
The New York Times, who says: “This movement is bound 
to color and influence the development of higher education 
in the country for many years to come. And in keeping 
with the democratic traditions, it has sprung wholly from 
the needs of the citizens themselves.” 


‘¢An Examination of En- 


rollment and Budget Data for Indiana School Cities 
and Towns.’’ Bulletin No. 6; Vol. xxvi. School of 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
LLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


wi 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and forme 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati. GUY 
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Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard, University 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


NEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 
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Education, Indiana University. Pp. 35. Indiana 
University Bookstore, Bloomington. 1950. 75 cents. 


VIETOR, KARL. Goethe, the Thinker. Pp. x+212. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. 
$4.00. 

The author offers here an organized presentation of the 
whole of Goethe’s thought, which covered nearly all the 
apheres of life and knowledge relevant to man. 


WOODBURNE, LLOYD S. An Appraisal of the Faculty 
Organization Bylaws Governing the College of the City 
of New York. Pp. 76. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 
1950. 

An intensive study of the bylaws affecting the four mu- 
nicipal colleges which conetitute the College of the City 
of New York: City, Hunter, Brooklyn, and Queens. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

















SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
By Edward G. Olsen and others 


This long popular statement of the community 
school philosophy concisely explains the major 
“bridging techniques” that can benefit school 
and community. The value and limitations of 
each method are given, plus readily adaptable 
illustrations. Realistically written, the book 
shows how to study community resources, how 
to plan their use, and how to evaluate results. 


Published, 1945 422 pages 6” x 9” 





SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 
Compiled and edited by Edward G. Olsen 


An ideal teaching companion to SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY, this text furnishes down 
to earth accounts of what happens when com- 
munity school techniques are successfully ap- 
plied, told by first hand observers in their 
own words. These cover almost every sub- 
ject field, and there are separate chapters on 
public relations, community coordination, and 
teacher education. This book is a clear defi- 
nition of the road that leads from the academic 
book-centered school of yesterday to the life- 
centered community school of tomorrow. 


Published, 1949 510 pages 554” x 83%” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
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